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Pilustratwons of Shaksveare. 
No. XI. 


CROSBY HOUSE. 





Wira the assisfance of a friendly cor- 
Tespondent, we are enabled to resume our 
’ ions of Shakspeare in our present 
number, and we presume our readers will 
be as much gratified on possessing an 
engraving of Richard’s lodging-house, as 
we ate pleased with the opportunity of 
Preventing a subject alike interesting to 
bi) sna reader, the scholar, and the 
house known by the name of Cros- 
House, stood on the east side of Bi- 
ate-street, and was a magnificent 
sttucture, built by Sir John Crossbie, 
> in 1470, on the ground leased to 

him by Alice Ashford, prioress of St. 
"a. In this house, Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, lodged after he had con. 
veyed his mew to the Tower, and was 
meditating the destruction of tke poor in. 
hocents. The hall, called Richard III.’s 
el, is still very entire, a beautiful 

tc building, with a bow window on 

one side. The roof is of timber, and 
much to be admired. At present this 


ficent room is oceupied ker. 
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enry VIII. ted it to Anthonio Bo- 
norica, a rich Italian merchant. He was 
a great favourer of the merchgnts of this 
nation, for the sake of the ‘“ magnificent 
silks, velvets, tissues of gold, jewels, and 
other luxuries, (as he expresses it,) for 
the pleasure of us, and our dearest wyeff, 
the queene.” In the ~— of Elizabeth, 
it was appropriated to foreign embassa- 
dors. Here was lodged the embassador 
of France, and again the embassador of 
Denmark. ‘The site of this house is still 
known by the name of Crosby-square. 

Shakspeare makes frequent mention of 
this palace in his play of Richard III. 
When the Duke of Gloster observes to 
Lady Anne— 


“ That ii may please you leave these sad designs 
To him that hath more cause to be a mourner, 
And presently repair to Crosby Piace.” 


And again, in Act.i. Scene 3, Gloster di- 
rects the murderers of his brother Clarence 
in these words :— 


« When you have done, repairto —s Place.” 
04 
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The Pronths. 


LONDON IN MAY. 


Havwne discoursed of ruralities, and 
birds, and flowers, and the general ap- 
pearances peculiar to ‘“‘ sweet” May, in 
our last, we may appropriately give a 
vivid sketch of the gay metropolis from 
the Mirror of the Months. The plea- 
sant writer observes—It is mid-winter in 
London now, and the fashionable season 
is at its height. But we must not be ex- 
pected to look about us there in the best 
possible humour, after having left the 
flowers and the sunshine behind us. We 
will, at all events, contrive to reach Lon- 
don on May-day, that we may not lose 
the only relic that is left us of the sports 
pe were — = natural to ros period 
as the opening leaves or the spring- 
ing of the I mean the gloomy 
a t ag et Green, and the 

hilari: imney-sweepers. 
This is, inidced, a melancholy affair, con- 
trasted with what that must have been of 
which it reminds us. The effect of it, 


day, such as it is, for those who would 


not otherwise know the meaning of the 

phrase. The wretched imps, whose mops 

and mowes produce the mock m ) 

in question, are the parias of their kind; 

outcasts. from the este even of their 
t 


equals the very churity-boys give them- 


ves airs of patronage in es 
and the title 1 beggar’s brat, that leads 
his blind father along the streets, would 
scorn to be seen playing at chuck-farthing 
with them. But even they, on May- 
day, feel themselves somebody ; for the 
rout of ragged urchins, that turned up 
their noses at them yesterday, will to-day 
dog their footsteps with admiring shouts, 
and, such is the love of momentary dis- 
tinction, would not disdain to own an 
acquaintance with them. Nay, some of 
them are trying, even now, to recollect 
whether it was not with that young gen- 
tleman, in the gilt jacket and gauze trou- 
sers, that they had the honour of playing 
at marbles “‘ on Wednesday last.” There 
was not a man inthe crowd, when Jack 
Thurtell was hanged, that would not 
have been ' a of a nod from him on 
the scaffold. 

Now, on the first day, the hats of the 
Hammersmith coachmen grow progres- 
sively heavy, and their heads light, with 
the “ favours ” they receive from the bar- 
maids of the fifteen public-houses at 
which they regularly stop to refresh them. 


selves between Kensington Gravel Pits 
and Saint Paul’s. Now, the winter being 
fairly set in, London is full of life ; and 
Bond-street seems an enviable spot in the 
eyes of coach-makers, and cavalry officers 
on duty. 

Now, the innocent inhabitants of May. 
fair wonder what the people in the street 
can mean by disturbing them at six in 
the morning, just as they are getting to 
sleep, by crying, ‘* come buy my nice 
bow-pots !”” not having any notion that 
there are natural flowers “ in the midst of 
winter !”” 

Now, the Benefits have began at the 
winter theatres, and conan? all 
“ genteel” have off going 
there; seeing that the only attraction 
offered on those occasions is a double por- 
tion of amusement: as if any body went 
to the theatre for that! _ 

Now, the high fashionables, for on 
in the year, permit their horses’ hoofs 
honour the stones of gegen oye 
ing fire out es ee a is s 
more unaccountable, they permit plebeian 
shawls and shoulders sg come in cofitact 
with theirs, on the stairs of 
House. And all to coonarage ee 
That their own portraits, by Sir Thomas, 
are among the number of the works ex- 
hibited, cannot for a moment be com 
dered as the moving cause of 
vellous condescension. at 


Cenis. 

Now, too, still on the same spot, may 
be seen, peering half shamefacedly in the 
purlieus of his own picture, some anxious 
young artist, watching intently for those 
scraps of criticism which the newspa 
have as yet withheld from him (but 
which will doubtless appear in 
morrow’s report;) and believing, from 
the bottom of his soul, that the young 
lady, twelve years, who has, just 
fetched her mamma to admire his produc 
tion, is the best judge in the room; 
which, considering that he is a reaso’ 
person, and nowise prejudiced, is more 
than he can account for in one so young 

Now, an occasional butterfly is seen 
fluttering away over the heads of the pale 
pedestrians of Ludgate-hill, who wonder 
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what it can portend. 
emsins pay their triennial visits to the 


Now, country 


sights of London; and having been 
happy enough to secure lodgings in a side 
street in the Strand, have no doubt what- 
ever that they are living at the west-end 
of the town. Accordingly, they peram- 
bulate Parliament-street with exemplary 
petseverance, and then return to the coun- 
try, to tell tales of the fashionables they 


5. 


ve seen. 
Finally, now the parks really are the 
pleasantest imitations of the country that 
can be met with away from it. That of 
Hyde is worth walking in at five on a 
fine week-day, if it be only to see how 
the footmen and the horses enjoy them- 
and still more so at four on a 
, to see how the citizens do 
The Green Park, in virtue of 
and maidens who meander 
in all directions on the latter 
looks, at a distarice, like a mieadow 
all over with moving wild flowers. 
the great alley in Kensington Gar- 
when the fashionables please to 
it, is as pretty to look down 
from the pavilion at top, as one of 
's pictures. 
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EARLY MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Ir-we look back to the origin of the art 
of medicine, we shall find its first founda- 
tins to:be owing to mere chance, unfore- 
seen events, and natural instinct. In the 


carly the sick were placed in cross- 
vee, and other public places, to receive 
the knew 


ulvice of those ngets who 
at efficacious aii suabto to their 


disorder. And the better to preserve the 
memory of a remarkable cure, both the 
diséase and the remedy were engraved on 
or written on the walls of temples, 
patients in the like cases might have 
Tecourse to them for instruction and relief. 
Thus what mere accident had discovered, 


long lence, which gave an insight 
la he virtues of erbe snd plas ~ 


When any singular disease occurred, 
reboutse was frequently had to Jew physi- 
dans, who were supposed to have more 


and practical success than 
their Christian brethren in science. As the 
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their convent to act as physicians during 
more than two months at one time. In 
the more early ages, as Bede writes, 
*¢ Old women seem chiefly to have studied 
the medical arts among the northern na- 
tions ; and as they mingled charms and 
spells with their prescriptions, the pa- 
tient’s fancy sometimes effected, or at 
least assisted the cure. As Christianity 
gained ground, the clergy having time on 
their hands, applied themselves to the 
study of medicine, but made ko little pro- 
gtess, that, for a long space, holy water 
was the prescription to which they chiefly 
trusted.” 

Medical knowledge, at the commence: 
ment of the fourteenth century, seems to 
have been at a very low ebb. Gilbert 
English (the oldest writer on these sub- 
jects in our language) is said by Dr. 
Friend to have borrowed all his science 
from the Arabian writers. John de Gad- 
pr whose — Rose” is a com- 

jum of the whole practice of physic 
used in England in his time, and w! o has 
been consulted by pririces, and commended 
by Geoffry Chaucer; appears, by some of 
his recipes, to be extremely ignorant and 
superstitious. He cured, he says, a son 
of Edward II. of the small-pox, by wrap- 
ping him up in scarlet cloth, and hanging 
scarlet curtains round his bed! Asa re- 
medy for the epilepsy, this fantastical 
physician orders the patient to be carried 
to church, to hear mass during the fast, 
quatuor temporum, and afterwards to wear 
round his neck a verse of the day’s Gos- 
pel written in a scroll by the — Yet 
this writer and physician points out the 
way of rendering salt-water fresh by dis- 
tillation, a eres supposed to be of 
much more modern date. 

The state of chirurgery is clearly shown 
in the following extract, which is quoted 
by Dr. Henry, from a treatise com 
ty Guido de Cauliaco in 1363. There 
are five sects of surgeons here spoken of : 
—* The first follow » Rowland, 
&c., and apply pultices to all wounds and 
abscesses. The second follow Brumis 
and Theodric, and use wine only. The 
third follow Saliceto and Langfranc, and 
treat wounds with ointments and soft 
plasters. The fourth are chiefly Germans, 
who attend the armies and promiscuously 
use charms, potions, oil, and wool. The 
fifth are old women and ignorant people, 
who in all cases have recourse to the 
saints.” Dissection of a human body, 
even dead, as Le Gendre observes, was 
held a sacrilege till the time of Francis I. ; 
and the same author assures us, he has 
seen a consultation held by the divines of 
Salamanca, at the request of Charles V., 
to settle the question whether or no it 





were lawful in point of conscience to dis- 
sect a human body in order to learn the 
structure thereof.’ 

John of Salisbury severely lashes, in 
his “ Polycraticon,” the pedantry, va- 
nity, and greediness of his medical con- 
temporaries. Yet (he says) he writes in 
fear, as he frequently is obliged to be 
under their care, worthless as they are. 
Two maxims (he writes) they never vio- 
late—not to the poor, and always 
to take money of the rich. We now boast 
of physicians and surgeons making as 
much interest for permission to wait on 
the poorest and most miserable of our 
fellow creatures, collected together in hos- 
pitals, as for the most showy attendance 
on the rich. 

In the sixteenth century, the number of 
physicians was restricted by the College 
of Physicians to twenty ; and in the se- 
venteenth to forty. This institution was 
established in the reign of Henry VIII. 
They had powers given them to restrain 
such ignorant persons ‘* as common arti- 
ficers, smiths, weavers, and women, from 
practising physic or surgery, to the high 
displeasure of God, great infamy of the 
faculty, and destruction of many of the 
king’s liege people.” It was then enacted 
that no man exercise the faculty 
in London, or within seven miles of it, 
without having been previously examined 
by the bishop of London, or dean of St. 
Paul's, with four doctors of physic or 
su’ - From the 14 and 15 of Henry 
VIII. downwards, the co! extended 
its privileges, and were authorised and 
armed with power to restrain empirical or 
illegal practice. In the history of their 
proceedings, the college, however, showed 
nearly as much credulity in exposing an 
empiric as the people in trusting him. In 
1037, one James Leveret was accused of 
being ‘*an impostor and cozener.of the 
king’s people, under the pretence of being 
the seventh son of a seventh son, by 
curing and healing all manner of diseases, 
especially the king’s evil, by way of 
stroking or touching with his hand, with. 
out using of any medicines, internal or 
external.” This James Leveret was 
charged with seven different acts of im- 
posture, in which disloyalty and blas- 
phemy were alleged to be mixed up with 
quackery. In the first place he said virtue 
went out of him when he cured a scrophu- 
lous patient; and in the second place, 
“he scornfully slighted his maj 
sacred gift of healing by his blessed 


esty’s 
hand 
that disease commonly called the king’s 
evil in comparison of his cure, to the dis- 
honour of majesty among his subjects.” 
The college examined this rival of roy- 
alty, and reported, as they were in duty 
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bound, that his touch did no good, but 
sometimes did harm to the patient. To 
these experiments they devoted six days! 

Long before metallic tractors were 
dreamed of, stroking with the hand was 
— as a cure in different diseases, 
and produced singular effects! Now the 
influence of the imagination, as a cause 
and as a cure of the disorders of the body, 
has been long and very generally known; 
but Wiseman, in his ‘* Surgery,” vol. i, 
b. 4, chap. 1, says, ‘¢ I myself have been 
a frequent eye-witness of many hundreds 
of cures performed by his majesty’s touch 
alone, without any assistance of chiru. 

3 and those, many of them, such as 

tired out the endeavours of able chi. 
rurgeons before they came thither. It 
were endless to recite what I myself have 
seen, and what I have received acknow- 
ledgements of by letter, not only from the 
several parts of this nation, but also from 
Ireland, Scotland, Jersey, and Guernsey.” 
Mankind have experienced similar effects 
from the hands of some private indivi- 
duals, from the hands of men recently 
dead, from the moss growing out of dead 
_ skulls, from —— 

m cramp rings, sympathetic powder, 
or, in ron § any thing on which imagina- 
tion chose to confer its ge were, 
See Shaw’s ‘ Abridgement Boyle's 
Works.” 

Linacre, the founder of the College of 
Physicians, formed a statute to restrain 
apothecaries from carrying the water of 
their patients to a doctor, and afterwards 
giving medicines in consequence of the 
opinions they received concerning it. This 
statute was followed, soon after, by ano- 
ther, which forbad the doctors themselves 
to pronounce on any disorder from such 
an uncertain diagnostic. In the reign of 
Edward VI., one Grigg was — 
pillory at Croydon, again in th 
rough of Southwark, for pretending to 
cure the diseases of the people by aa | 
at their water. Similar quacks, 
others who assumed the title of doctor in 
medicine, were, in the time of James L., 
and so late as the reign of King William, 
brought to public justice, and compelled 
to find security for their future good be- 
haviour. This method of a 
diseases appears to have pre very 
generally ; it is justly ridiculed by Shak- 
speare fn the answer of the page to Fal- 
staff’s interrogatory, ‘‘ Sirrah, you giant, 
what says the doctor sen poet — 
* Hesaid, sir, the water i was a good 
healthy water; but, for the party thet 
owed (owned) it, he might have more dis- 
eases than he knew for.” Mr. Malone 
says, “ It will scarcely be believed here- 
after, that, in the years 1775 and 1778, 
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German, who had been servant in a 
lic riding-school, (from which he was 
Jocharged insufficiency,) revived this 


— practice of water-casting. After 
he amply increased the bills of mor- 


been hung up to ridicule 
ay who had too + Mh to con- 
sult him, as a monument of the folly of 
his patients, he retired with a princely 
fortune, and perhaps is now indulging a 
laugh at the expense of English 

credu ity.”” F. R. ¢. 


OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. 
( For the Mirror.) 
‘Tus hall bell rings—'tis just the close of day, 
When social souls for social converse meet ; 
Yet not to ta/k alone they're garb'd so gav— 
No, bless their hearts! but with good will to 
eat. 


“ Law, ma’ !” cries miss, at window o’er the way, 
While coaches, chairs, and servants fill the 
street, 
“ Why Lady M. has company! and pray, 
Why are not we invited to the treat? 
I smelt the dinner here, and needs must say, 
Bouquet du roi itself was ne'er so sweet.” 


“Mamma! pray come, look at that woman 
there; 


No, not the one in blue, that one so big— 
Stuck on her head she's got, I do declare, 

A thing that looks just like a monstrous wig, 
Only ‘tis frizz'd and bow'd, much as my hair 

Is dress'd, when I, aye, smarter than yon pig, 
Who thinks herself so fine, ({ do not care, 

Im sure I don’t, for ker oue pin or fig ;) 
Go with you, ma’, to the sweet opperare.” 


“ Well, well, my dear,” cries ma’, who felt her 


Tnsulted with the wip, she best knew why, 
“ Some are so like one's hair, that side by side 
You'd not know which was which, and J will 
ey 


Just such a one, should evil e’er betide 
My locks. But look, my dear, do look, I spy 
A girl dress'd all in white—sure she's a bride, 
And that's her husband with his neck awry— 
Well, ere I'd married Aim I would have died !” 


“ But then, mamma, if we the truth could know, 
He is a nobleman, and you forget 
In rank and riches such defects don’t shew. 
See! on their carriage is a coronet ! 
I wish Ibad a lord—I should not fret 
If he were crooked, lame, aud blind, oh, no! 
For then I'd buy a carriage, and a set 
Of diamonds, that should make our neighbours 


grow 
As black with rage and jealousy as jet. 


“ And I would have my bracelets real gold, 
Adorn'd with real jewels, not like those 
New wore for ostentation by the old 
And young, things that each booby knows 
Are gilding and stain'd giass, things that I'm told 
Are but a trifling expense, which shows 
All is not goid that glittere—and how bold 
The great are in deceit, who dare expose, 
An face ot day, what I should scorn to hold! 


' They may be called the 


“ Do see that old man, hobbiing from the chair ; 
What does he do at parties? ‘twould be kind 
To lock him up at home—he'll soon be where 
No scent of dinner comes, and to my mind—" 
“ Fie, Anne!’ cries ma’, ‘I'm shock’d—but, 
child, look there 
How short that poor fool's coat is cut behind— 
And what a monkey ’tis! how frizz’d his hair! 
Hush! here's your father—quick, let down the 
blind— 
He quite ubbors a gossip and a stare— 
But J shall peep again when we have dined.” 
M. L. B. 


APHORISMS AND APOTHEGMS. 
(For the Mirror. } 


THE mind of man, (says Locke,) not 
being capable of having many ideas under 
view at once, it was necessary to have a 
repository to lay up those ideas. 

All the integral parts of nature have a 
beautiful analogy to one another, and to 
their mighty original, whose images are 
more or less expressive, according to their 
several gradations in the scale of beings. 
— Cheyne. 

To abuse the poor for poverty is to 
insult God’s providence. —Burgh. 

A man of a clear reputation, though 
his bark be split, yet he saves his cargo, 
has something lef towards setting up 
again, and so is in capacity of receiving 
benefit, not only from his own industry, 
but the friendship of others.—Govern- 
ment of the Tongue. 

At a banquet, the embassador desired 
the wise men to deliver, every one of 
them, some sentence or parable, that he 
might repeat to his . which thiey did. 
Only one was silent, which the embassa- 
dor perceiving, said to him, “ Sir, let it 
not displease you ; why do not you say 
somewhat that I may report?” He an- 
swered, “ Report to your lord, that there 
are that can hold their peace.””— Bacon. 

There are events in this transitory 
scene of existence, seasons of joy or of 
sorrow, of despair or of hope, which, as 
they powerfully affect us at the time, 
serve as epochs to the history of our lives. 
of the heart. 
We treasure them up in our memory, 
and as time glides silently away, they 
serve us to number our days.— Anon. 

Man is one simple point in the creation, 
and the form of each of his members was 
the result of a sublime thought. He is 
placed upright on the earth; his feet 
touches it only by one point, as if to 
warn him that he eS 
his affections, but that his eternal country 
is‘ above. . 

Some place their happiness in wealth, 
some in the liberty of the body, and 
others in the pleasures of the sense and 
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palate. But what are metals, tastes, 
sounds, or colours, to the mind of a rea- 
sonable ae ? a are his a 
upon riches, the very fear of poverty w 
be grievous to him. He that is ambi- 
tious, shall be galled with envy at any 
man that gets before him.— Seneca. 

If there is an evil in this world, it is 
sorrow and heaviness of heart. The loss 
of goods, of health, of coronets, and mi- 
tres, are only evils as they occasion sor- 
row ; take that out, the reat is fancy, and 
dwelleth only in the head of man.— 
Sterne. 

Honest loss is preferable to shameful 

n; for by the one a man is a sufferer 

ut once ; by the other, always —Uhilo. 

Lord Shaftesbury says, * that he would 
be virtuous for his own sake, though no- 
body were to know it; as he would be 
clean for his own sake, though nobody 
were to see him.” P. T. W. 


Select Biography. 


No. LIII. 





CHARLES DIGNUM. 


Tuis once popular singer is said to have 
been born at Rotherhithe. Subsequently, 
his father was a respectable, but not af- 
fluent master tailor, in Wild-strect, Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields ; and to the tailoring 
business young Dignum was at first de- 
voted, and, we are told, became an early 
proficient in the art. His parents being 
of the Roman Catholic church, he sang 
in the choir when a boy, at the Sardinian 
ambassador's chapel. At that time his 
voice was adm: by the frequenters of 
the chapel for its melody and power ; so 
much so, that Mr. Samuel Webb, a man 
of fortune, extremely welt known in the 
musical world, remarked his talents, and 
gave him instruction. The youth, how- 
ever, though he had a soul above but- 
tons, entertained no idea of ig mousie 
as a profession ; he wished to dedi. 
cate himself to the service of religion, 
and importuned his father to send him to 
the college at Douay, to complete his 
education, and fit him for taking holy 
orders. This plan was relinquished, in 
consequence, we believe, of the pecuniary 
embarrassments of his father; and Charles 
Dignum was placed on trial under the 
care of a carver and gilder, named Eg- 
glesoe, who was at the head of that 
branch in the establishments of 
Messrs. Seddon, in Aldersgate-street. He 
remained nine months in this situation, 
and was on the point of being regularly 
articled, when a quarrel between his fa- 
ther and Egglesoe dissolved the connexion. 
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Chance now operated in his favour ; whilst 
doubting what occupation he should fol. 
low, he was introduced to the celebrated 
Mr. Linley, who perceived his talents, 
sap flatteri hogee of basses 
ing an acquisition to the stage. Dignum, 
payin articled himself to Lin. 
ley for seven years; and, it is said, that 
during his musical probation, he was often 
obliged to take a lesson as a breakfast, 
and to sing a aong instead of eatings 
dinner, However, at a subsequent pe. 
riod of his life, he would, to compensate 
for his early losses in the way of eating, 
take a mutton chop in the forenoon at 
one house, a basin of soup at a second, 
and a beef-steak at a third. When wanted 
at rehearsal, he was sure to be found in 
some chop-house, near Covent-garden, 
reasoning with the cook-maid, or contem. 
plating the beauties of the larder. Cor- 
oe was the consequence of this in. 
ulgence. But, we are anticipating. 

Linley bestowed the most indefati 
attentions on his pupil, and would not 
permit him to sing in public till his judg. 
ment was sufficiently matured. It was 
the year 1784, that Charles Dignum made 
his debué in the character of Young Mea- 
dows, in the comic opera of Love ina 
Village. His figure was rather unfavour- 
able for the part, but his voice was s0 
clear and full-toned, and his manner of 
singing so judicious, that he was 
with great applause. Upon this occasion, 
however, the desire of Sir William Mea- 
dows that his son should go and plant 
cabbages and cucumbers, was regarded as 
a palpable hit against the singer's early 
occupation, and produced an effect upon 
the audience more risible than had ever 
been contemplated by the author. Alto- 
gether, his success was such as to give the 
opera a run for several nights. 

Dignum next appeared in Cymon, and 
again experienced the most flattering am 
— On the removal of the 

nnister to the Royalty theatre, he suc 
ceeded to a caste of more suited to 
his person and his vbice, which was a fine 
tenor. Amongst other characters, those 
of Hawthorn and Giles cularly suit- 
ed him ; indeed he was thought superior 
in them to any actor that had appeared 
since the days of Beard, their ori 
representative. 

Dignum was decidedly a bad actor, of 
rather no actor at all ; yet, from his voc! 
powers he, for many years, held a respec- 
table situation at the theatre. At Vaur- 
hall, at concerts, and at public dinners, 
he was also exceedingly popular. Of his 
intellectual superiority, brilliant wit, and 
splendid conversational talent, many 
highly amusing anecdotes might be gles) 
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ed. Amongat others, it has been men- 
tioned, that, when he found his body 
growing very bulky, he observed to some 
his professional brethren, that it was 
troublesome to be always placing his right 
hand upon his heart, and wished to know, 
whether, if his heart were occasionally 
employed in a similar service, it would 
not do as well ! 
amidst all his ludicrous ec- 
centricities, was an amiable, good-natured, 
jolly fellow. He married, many years 
ago, Miss Rennet, the daughter of an 
, with whom he received a con- 
accession of fortune. After her 
death. uo guetly aid her loss prey upon 
‘ was for.some time in a state 
t. Another of his 
family distresses proved, for a time, very 
severe, A married daughter of his—we 
cannot recollect the lady’s name—who 
lived in the neighbourhood of Islington, 
had her infant son carried off in an ex- 
manner, by a Mr. Rennet, a 
relation by her mother’s side. ‘Ihe child 
was ultimately recovered; and Rennet 
was apprehended, tried, convicted, and 
transported for the offence. 

Dignum had long retired from the 
stage, in easy circumstances. He was 
the composer of several pleasing ballads ; 
and he published, by subscription, a 
collection of popular vocal music. He 
died at his resid in Gl ter-street, 
on the 29th of March, 1827, at the age of 
sixty-two. The immediate cause of his 
death was an inflammation of the lungs, 
produced by severe cold.— Monthly Ma- 
gazine. 





LOVE SHOP FOR HEARTS. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Youne Love now keeps a shop for hearts, 
And in it does a mighty trade ; 
Migs laid aside his dreaded darts 
To be in tradesman’s robes array’d. 
No more he archly twangs his bow, 
Bat paces in his shop to cry, 
“ Come hither, belles, come hither, beaux, 
Here’s hearts to win ye, come and buy.” 


There beauty tripping takes her dow’r, 
In hopes to buy a beart that's pure ; 
And sightless, hobbling, deaf f 
Feels for a virgin heart, you're sure. 
When, to secrete it from all eyes, 
Lest they the bargain should repent, 
Ris shopman, Law, his aid applies, 
And wraps it in a settlement. 
But yet he isa gen'rous boy, 
Whatever scandal has to say, 
For he to those who cannot buy, 
Will sometimes give a heart away. 
Abd the poor soul who has for naught 
A better heart wil! sometimes hold 
Than those who one have richly bought, 
And barter'd for its weight in gold. 





So, belles and beaux, fear not his darts, 
For he hath laid them all aside ; 
And when yégo to purchase hearts, 
Examine that the same are tried ; 
For they’ve an ordeal to go through, 
And like pure gold a stamp they bear, 
Which honesty must fix thereto, 
And no basé counterfeit can wear. 


Ana now I've taught the most I know 
Respecting young Love's busy trade ; 
So follow my advice—no woe 
Shall eer attend the purchase made. 
But yet, before away I start, 
I've one more lesson for your ear— 
Should e’er ye go to buy a heart, 
Take heed ye do not pay too dear. 
Epwarp Mackey. 





As a worthy city baronet was gazing one 
evening at the gas lights in front of the 
Mansion-House, an old uaintance 
came up to him and said, “* Well, Sir 
William, are you studying astronomy ?” 
* No, Sir,” replied the alderman, “ I 
am studying gastronomy. His friend 
looked astonished, and the baronet re- 
plied, “Do you doubt my voracity ?” 
** No, Sir William.” 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ACCIDENT 
MAKER. 


As I have lost my place and occupation 
and can make no more in that line, 
I think I will become honest and make 
confession of my sins. I have been for 
the last five-and-twenty years accident 
maker to several of the principal London 
journals. During that period I have 
thrilled with horror many thousands of 
my species, caused the shedding of many 
hogsheads of tears, and supplied the 
country papers with many yards of 
baalam. It is very hard that I am to be 
cast off in my old age, because, as they 
say, my powers of invention are on the 
decline. I deny the assertion ; the real 
truth is, I have invented all that is pos- 
sible to be invented. There is not a 
county in Ireland nor a province in France 
where I have not found some most dread- 
ful and atrocious murder. I do not know 
what ~~ employers would have, unless 
they wish me not to leave a single soul 
living in Ireland, or a single bone un- 
broken in London. 


ORIGIN OF “ BY HOOK BY CROOK.” 
(For the Mirror. ) 


JupcE Crook and Hutton were the two 
judges (says Butler in his Hudibras) who 
dissented from their ten brethren, in the 
case of ship money, when it was argued 
in the Exchequer ; which occasioned the 
wags to say, that the king carried it by 
Hook, but not by Crook. Pp. T. W. 
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Schaffhausen. 


Subrerranean Disappearance of the Whine at 


Wi 
CH: 
“A if 


Nor far from the rise of the Rhine, at a 
small distance from the lake Constance, a 
very singular bridge is thrown over that 
river at Schaffhausen, which is much ad- 
mired for the beauty and singularity of 
its architecture, and was built about the 
middle of the last century. The rapidity 
of the river had carried away several stone 
bridges, built upon arches, of the strong- 
est construction. In its course along Al- 
sace, it frequently causes terrible devasta- 
tions, not only in winter, but in the midst 
of summer, when the snow melts on the 
Alps. Its inundations then ruin the 
fields by covering them with sand. The 
violent torrents of the Rhine, which ge- 
nerally happen every year, frequently 
alter the situation of the islands within 
it. One singularity of this river is, that 
in its sand are found particles of gold, 
which the torrents in their fall wash from 
the Alps, and bring into it; hence it is 
only below Basel that the sand contains 
this precious mixture, which, in autumn 
and winter, when the river is at the 
lowest, is drawn out with the sand, from 
which, after passing through several wa- 
ters, the gold is extracted. The particles 
of this metal are seldom so large as a 
grain of millet, but it is very beautiful. 


ma 


HvEt maintained, that all that had been 
written since the world began, might be 
contained in ten volumes, folio, if each 
thing were said only once, leaving out of 
the eriumeration the detail of history. 


=300k. 
No. XXXVI. 


SEPARATION. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 

TneEnE is, perhaps, nothing in life, save 
actual suffering, which unhinges the spi- 
rit, and depresses the heart, like the 
wrenching away of those kindly feelings 
and affections which have grown and 
strengthencd with us during years of hap- 
piness and tranquillity. It is sweet to 
gain a friend, but 1t is a hundred-fold 
more bitter to lose one. The welling out 
of new sensibilities, like the bursting forth 
of an untasted ground spring, is an ac- 
cession of enjoyment; a delight rather of 
anticipation than of possession ; but the 
withering up of old, and cherished, and 
kindly emotions, is a sear and a blight to 
the spirit ; an unrivetting of life’s roseate 
chain ; a casting forth of the waters of 
freshness upon sand; a relinquishment 
of some of the highest privileges of exist- 
ence. The heart is as a volume which 
has many leaves, and whose every page is 
a deathless record ; it can be inscri 

upon but once, and the characters of that 
inscription are indelible. The gay of 
spirit may indeed glaze over the surface 
which bears some outworn or withered 
sentiment with the world’s varnish, but 
they can never obliterate the traces of its 
existence ; for evil or for good, it is re- 
gistered there for ever! The fiery pas- 
sions, the hot impulses, the reckJess trans- 
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gressions of our youth, the more crafty, 
calm, and speculative sins of mature life, 
and the cold off-fallings of decaying na- 
ture, each period writes its own characters 
upon the heart’s Pages, and even the grave 
fails to outwear the impression. How 
little do we reck of this, as day after day, 
and year after year, we inscribe in letters 
of fire our own condemaation! Sweeter, 
tler, are the records of tenderness, 

ship, and affection, written as b 

the of a pascion flower ; every so! 
feeling has its niche in the temple of the 
heart ; every beloved one is an idol raised 
on the pedestal within that niche;' and 
who could coldly bear the casting down 
of bat one of this cherished row of the 
heart's statuary ? Yet, by how frail a 
tenure do we seem to hold our best bless- 
w many are the ways by which 
the friend we have cherished in our spi- 
rit’s core may escape us! Even when 
we are smiling at our fancied security in 
the heart which we have won to ourselves, 
it may he wrenched from us by one per- 
haps unworthy to receive it in the re- 
; and then comes a train of life’s 
most bitter trials; the cold smile—the 
averted — soulless langh—the pas- 
sionless look—and the icebolt of isola- 


tion, fall heavily on the blossoms of the 
= But how much more dark does 
this withering of the heart become, when 


Weare torn by the chances and the changes 
of existence, from among those who have 
been the sharers of our weal and woe for 
a long period ; first, there is the dread of 
approaching separation, the ingenous self- 
torture of anticipating regrets; then the 
actual pang of parting words, and looks, 
and enfoldings of affection—that lip qui- 
vering, whose smile we had been used to 
watch for, as the wearied mariner looks 
for the light of morning—that eye clouded, 
which we had -so often seen laugh out in 
lustre! Those who have not experienced 
such a separation, have never known the 
heart's midnight—and almost worse than 
this (for even the moment of parting has its 
excitement to counterbalance its misery), 
is the dreary void which succeeds depat- 
ture; the feeling of solitude among crowds, 
€ new scenes, new faces, and new pur- 
suits which demand no token of our sym- 
Pathy and interest, and which, at such a 
moment, fail in their turn to yield any. 
k and cheerless as is this spirit-void, 
the evil will yet bear augmentation ; there 
still remains another link to wrench away, 
another bond to burst asunder, the tie of 
country, Alone upon the ocean, we have 
time to think upon our bereavements ; the 
wanihles ve had fostered, the feelings 
we had indulged, the affections we had 
encouraged, until they had -ovcr-run our 
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heart—we feel that the skein of social life. 
is unravelled, and that the end of it has 
escaped us. -As the stately ship speeds 
majestically on her way, those who li 

on the shore to wave their farewell, be- 
come a confused and undistinguishable 
mass; we know not the friend of our 
bosom watching our departure in agony 
of spirit, from the stranger to whom our 
progress is but a pastime; the breeze fills 
our sails, and like a sea-bird the vessel 
spreads her wings to the wind, and hur- 
ties on her way. The loved shores of our 
country become but as a thread of mist 
stretched along the edge of the vast ocean 
over which we journey ; we look into our 
own hearts, and we one! Then 
every past enjoyment is enhanced to us 
by memory; every friend dearer to us 
when we are about to part for a time, 
perhaps for ever, as the marine glow-worm 
on the coast near Chioggia is ever most 
resplendent before a storm. We have to 
form new friendships, to cement new ties, 
to nurse new hopes; but these grow 
slowly on a mind of sensibility ; friends 
must be proved ere they can be valued ; 
ties must be tightened by vicissitude, or 
their tension is unfelt; hopes must be 
se in awakening spirit, or they 
will fail to interest. 

To the isolated heart, the world is an 
unexplored country ; and for awhile it is 
a wilderness ; it may contain fertility and 
pleasaunce, but for a time they are unex- 
perienced and unenjoyed ; it may be a 
land of flowers and sunshine, but the dark 
season comes ere the blossoms expand, or 
the rays of summer brighten the heart’s 
creation—all is but a ce, for it has 
its rocks and its quicksands, as well as its 
bowers and its valleys; it may prove a 
future of evil, or it may prove one of 
good ; we are voyagers cast forth on the 
ocean without or rudder, we know not 
what wind may impel, what tide ma 
drift us onward. The very feelings whi 
in bygone days have endeared us to fond 
hearts and gentle spirits, may be perhaps 
those most calculated to estrange the af- 
fections of others; the animal spirits 
whose flow may have gladdened a fond 
circle, fail, or become enfeebled beneath a 
sense of isolation, and lose at once their 
elasticity and their effervescence ; the cha- 
racter is formed by circumstances ; they 
act as a thermometer to inhabit its several 
changes and ations; sickness and 
sorrow warp the natural impulses, but 
nothing so effectually lowers the tone of 
the mind, and damps the energy of the 
spirit, as the severing of fond ties and 
kindly affections. Had I an enemy, I 
could scarcely from my heart’s centre 
wish him such a fate ; and for a friend, I 
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would deprecate it as the mightiest mental 
misery on earth. 

Those who, like myself, have experi« 
enced this unclasping of the social chain, 
which had bound them within a circle 
endeared alike by association and by kind- 
ness, will understand my feelings; and 
to those who have not, I now say vale, 
trusting that they may ever continue to 
judge of the subject only by theory. 

National Magazine. 





Arts and Sciences. 


EFFICACY OF THE CHLORURET OF 
LIME AS A DISINFECTING AGENT. 


Messrs. Orfiler, Lesuer, Gerdy, and 
Hennelle, having been requested by the 
Procureur du Roi to examine the body of 
an individual who was suspected to have 
been poisoned, (in Paris) and who had 
been dead nearly a month, found the smell 
so insupportable, that they were induced 
to try the application of the chloruret of 
lime, as recommended by Monsieur La- 
barraque. A solution of this substance 
was frequently sprinkled over the body, 
and produced quite a marvellous effect, 
for in a very short ‘time after the unplea- 
sant odour was completely destroyed, and 
the surgeons were enabled to proceed in 
comparative comfort. The individual 
had taken poison.—Archives Générale 
de Médécin. 
H. W. Dewuurst. 


MARKING INK. 


MorsTEN the linen to be marked with 
one ounce and a half of prepared soda, 
and the same quantity of gum arabic dis- 
solved in four ounces of water; and when 
dry, write the characters with fifty grains 
of lunar caustic, one dram of gum arabic, 
and fifty grains of lamp black dissolved 
in half an ounce of water. The above 
composition will resist every effort to re- 
move it. 


IMPROVED CHRONOMETERS. 

. In the public exhibition of the objects of 
national industry, which has just closed 
at Neufchatel, a chronometer was pro- 
duced, the work of M. Houriet, of Lorbe, 
in which steel was employed only for the 
main spring and for the axes of the mo- 
vers; all the other parts were of brass, 
alluyed gold, gold of eighteen carats, and 
of platinum, and amounted in number to 
sixty-two ; all the pivots turn on jewels, 
and the movements of the free escape- 
ment are performed by means of palettes 
of precious stones. Some artists having 
observed to M. Houriet that the escape- 
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ment and the spiral spring not being of steel, 
the inconvenience of a less degree of elas- 
ticity would be the result ; numerous and 
successful experiments supplied a decisive 
answer to the objection ; and it appears 
evident that gold, when hardened, is more. 
elastic than hardened steel when untem- 
pered. During six days, this machine 
was ex to an artificial magnet, of 
the strength of from twenty-five to thirty 
pounds, without its performance being in 
the least deranged. This new method of 
constructing chronometers may be of the 
highest importance to those intrepid navi- 
gators who may explore the northern re. 
gions, in which the magnetic influence 
frequently produces a very sensible effect 
upon the chronometers constructed in the 
usual way. 


COMPRESSION OF WATER. 


THE following are the results obtained 
by Mr. Parkins, from experiments on the 
4 sive compression of water, with 
igh degrees of force, and communicated 
to the Royal Society. The column of 
water is 190 inches in height, and the 
pressure of one atmosphere is, of course, 
estimated at fourteen pounds :— 


Atmospheres. 
10 


Compression in Inches, 
0189 


We may add, that the cause of the co- 
lour of the Red Sea, which has given rise 
to various conjectures, has been decided 
by the Prussian travellers, M. M. Hemp- 
rich and Ehrenburg ; the account of whose 
researches in Egypt, Assyria, and Arabia, 
will speedily appear. Mr. E. remarked 
the first, that the colour above alluded to 
arose from a species of oscillatoria, small 
vegetables, or animalcule, connected 
with the animal and vegetable kingdom. 
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SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Zournals. 


THE MURDER OF ARCHBISHOP 
SHAR 


Tux interest with which everything con- 
nected with the more striking incidents of 
Sir Walter Scott’s historical novels is 
yegarded, will perhaps be received as an 
for presenting our readers with 

owing account of the murder of 
Archbishop Sharpe, from a manuscript in 
the British Museum, which was drawn 
up a few weeks after the commission of 
horrid deed. Dr. Sharpe was born 
13, 1613, and arrived at the dignity 

of bishop of St. Andrews on Decem- 
ber 15, 1661. It appears that the assas- 
sination of this amiable and distinguished 
prelate was directly recommended, some 
time previous to its perpetration, by the 
execrable authors of those horrid publi- 
cations, Napthali, and Jus Populi ; who 
distinctly declared, that ‘no more ac- 
ceptable gift could be made to Jesus 
Christ, than the sending the head of the 
venerable Archbishop Sharpe, in a silver 
box, to the king.” This doctrine, it ap- 
prevailed so far with a wretched 
fanatic one James Mitchell, that he made 
an attempt to assassinate the bishop at 
noon-day, in the principal street at Edin- 
burgh ; but having failed in his adven- 
ture, was tried and executed for his of- 
fence. On the 3rd of May following, 
eleven wretches, as bigoted and blood- 
thirsty as their archetype, but deficient in 
the — he had displayed, with Bal- 
four, of Burley, at their head, resolved 
upon the murder of this venerable prelate, 
which they accomplished in the following 
manner 
After his Grace had gone from the se- 
cret council, where, to aggravate their 
crime, he had been pleading most fer- 
vently for favours to them, having lodged 
at a vi called Kennoway, in Fiffe, 
upon’ Friday night, the 2nd of May, he 
took his journey next morning, at ten 
o’clock, towards St. Andrews; and his 
having discovered some horse- 

men near to Magus (a place near two 
miles distant from St. Andrews), adver- 
tised the Archbishop thereof, asking if he 
should drive faster & whieh his Grace dis- 
because, said, he feared no 

harm. They drawing nearer, his daughter 
seeing pistols in their pane ee them 
at a great rate, she persuaded her 

father tolock out, and he therefore desired 
his'coachman to drive on; who had cer- 
my. outdriven them, if one Balfour, of 
, being mounted on a very ficet 
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horse, had not cunningly passed the coach 
(into which they vainly di 
many shot) ; and after he found he could 
not wound the coachman, because the 
coach-whip did fright the sprightly horse, 
wounded the postillion, and disabled the 
foremost coach-horses. Whereupon the 
rest coming up, one of them, with a blun- 
derbuss, wounded the Lord Primate in 
the coach ; and others of them called to 
him to “ come forth, vile dog! who had 
betrayed Christ and his church, and to 
receive what he deserved, for his wicked- 
ness against the kirk of Scotland ;”’ anu 
reproached him with Mr. James Mitchell's 
death. Whilst he was in the coach, one 
run him through with a sword, under his 
shoulder ; the rest pulled him violently 
out of the coach. His daughter came out, 
and on her knecs began to beg mercy to 
her father ; but they beat her, and tram- 
pled herdown. The Lord Primate, with 
a very great calmness said, “¢ Gentlemen, 
I know not that ever I injured any of 
you; and if I did, I promise I will make 
what reparation you can pro ” & Vil. 
lain, and Judas !”’ said they, “‘ and enemy 
to God and his people, you shall now 
have the reward of your enmity to God's 
people!” Which words were followed 
with many mortal wounds, the first being 
a deep one above his eye ; and though he 
put them in mind that he was a minister, 
and pulling off his cap, showed them his 
grey hairs, entreating, that if they would 
not spare his life, they would at least 
allow him some little time for prayer. 
They returned him no other answer, but 
that God would not hear so base a dog as 
he was ; and for quarter, they told him, 
that the strokes they were then giving 
were the quarter he was to expect. Not- 
withstanding of all which, and of a shot 
which pierced his body above his right 
paps and of other strokes, which cut his 
ands, whilst he was a them up to 
heaven, in prayer, he raised himself upon 
his knees, and uttered only these words, 
“ God forgive you all!” After which, 
by many strokes, that cut his skull to 
pieces, he fell down dead. But some of 
them, imagining they had heard him 
groan, returned, saying that he was of the 
nature of a cat, and so they would 
back, and give one stroke more for the 
glory of God; and having stirred about 
the brains in the skull with the point of 
their swords, they took an oath of their 
servants not to reveal their names; and 
so desiring to take up their priest, they 
rode back to Magus, crying aloud, that 
Judas was killed! and from thence made 
their escape. But God having, in an un- 
expected way, furnished probation st 
all who were present, it cannot but with 
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a dutiful confidence be expected, that his 
Divine Majesty, who is eo highly offended, 
will, y the same care, bring the assassi- 
nates themselves to suffer for that crime. 
This simple but striking narrative will 
be found to accord entirely with the beau- 
tiful picture of this catastrophe, painted 
by Allan, and engraved by Burnett. We 
have no right to marvel at the merciless 
conduct of General Claverhouse, when 
any members of this bloodthirsty gang of 
fanatics chanced to fall into his hands. 
Tt was right that it should be meted to 
them, even as they meted it to others. 
Literary Magnet. 


ON THE MUSIC OF NATURE. 


How a certain disposition of certain 
sounds should, through the medium of 
the ear, raise, depress, or tranquillize the 
spirits, is a problem difficult to be solved ; 
yet, in a greater or less di all are 
convinced of its truth; and, to gratify 
this universal feeling, Nature seems to 
have mingled harmony in all her works. 
Each crowded and tumultuous city may 
properly be called a temple to discord ; 
but wherever Nature holds undisputed 
dominion, music is the partner of her 
empire. The “ lonely voice of waters,” 
the hum of bees, the chorus of birds ; 
nay, if these be wanting, the very breeze 
that rustles through the foliage is music. 
From this music of Nature, solitude gains 
all her charms ; for dead silence, such as 
that which precedes thunder-storms, ta- 
ther terrifies than delights the mind :— 
** On earth ‘twas yet all calm around, 
A pulseless silence, dread, profound— 
More awful than the tempest’s sound !”* 


Perhaps it is the idea of mortality 
thereby awakened, that makes absolute 
stillness so awful. We cannot bear to 
think that even Nature herself is inani- 
tion ; we love to feel her pulse throbbin, 
beneath us, and listen to her accents ami 
the still retirements of her deserts. That 
solitude in truth, which is described by 
our poets, as expanding the heart, and 
tranquillizing the passions, though far 
removed from the inharmonious din of 
worldly business, is yet varied by such 
gentle sourds as are most likely to make 

e heart beat in unison with the serenity 
of all surrounding objects. ‘l‘hus Gray— 


“ Now fades the glimmering landscape on my 
ht 


And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetie wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ! 


Even when Nature arrays herself in all 
her terrors, when the thunder roars above 
our heads, and man, as he listens to the 
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sound, shrinks at the sense of his own 
insignificance—even this, without at all 
d from its awful character, may 
be termed a grand chorus in the music 
of Nature. 


Almost every scene in the creation has 
its — music, by which its character, 
as cheering, melancholy, awful, or — 
is marked and defined. This a) 
the alternate succession of day and night, 
When the splendour of day has departed, 
how consonant with the sombre gloom of 
night is the hum of the beetle, or the 
lonely, plaintive voice of the nightingale, 
But more especially, as the different sea. 
sons revolve, a corresponding variation 
takes place in the music of Nature. As 
winter approaches, the voice of birds, 
which cheered the days of summer, ceases; 
the breeze that was lately singing among 


the leaves, now shrilly hisses through the 
naked boughs; and the rill, that but a 
short time ago murmured softly, as it 
flowed along, now, swelled by tributary 
waters, gushes headlong in a deafening 
torrent. 


It is not, therefore, in vain that, in the 
full spirit of prophetic song, Isaiah has 
called upon the mountains to break forth 
into singing; ‘‘ the forests, and every 
tree thereof.” Thus we may literally be 
said to ‘‘ find tongues in trees—books in 
the running {brooks ;” and, as we look 
upward to the vault of Heaven, we are 
inclined to believe that— 

“« There's not the smallest orb which we behold, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


Ibid. 





She Selector, 
AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


BRIGADE OF SAILORS. 


REGULARLY every day after their mess 
wae Foense! y on a green in 
e village of East Zuburg) they would 
start off to their ‘“‘ hunt,” as they called 
it, in parties headed by a petty officer. 
Then they would leap the dykes, which 
their poles enabled them to do, and dash 
through those which they could not other- 
wise cross ; they were like a set of New- 
foundland dogs in the marshes, and when 
they spied a few riflemen of the French, 
they ran at them helter-skelter : then 
tol, cutlass, and pike, went to work in 
downright earnest. The French soldiers 
did not at all relish the tars; and no 
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wonder, for the very appearance of them 
was terrific, and 


uite out of the usual 

order of things. Each man seemed a sort 
of Paul Jones—tarred, belted, and cut. 
lassed as they were. Had we had occa- 
sion to storm Flushing, I have no doubt 
that they would have carried the breach 
ves. The scenes which their ec- 
eentricities every hour presented were 
worthy of the pencil of Hogarth. Among 
the most humorous of these, were their 
drills, musters, and ee or, as they 


ly called such p ings, ** play- 
at soldiers.” Alli that their officers 
had no effect in keeping either silence 


or regularity ; those officers, however, 
were “ and parcel of the same mate- 
rial as the Jacks themselves, and as able 
to go through the pipeclay regularity of 
and file, as to deliver a sermon on 

the immortality of the soul. But the 
fact ‘ia, they were not either expected or 
intended to be regular troops, and their 
drills were merely adopted to teach them 
to keep together in line when marching 
from one place to another ; so that they 
might not go about the country after the 
manner of a troop of donkeys. These 
marches and ilrills afforded the highest 
of amusement, both to soldiers and 

; the disproportion in the sizes of 

the men--the front rank man, perhaps, 
four feet one, while the rear rank man 
was six feet two ; od en. of the word 
ways accompanied 


up, you 

beggar of a corporal there,” a little slang- 
going Jack would cry out from the rear 
rank, well knowing that his size secured 
him from the observation of the officer. 
Then ‘perhaps the man immediately be- 
fore him, to show his sense of decorum, 
would turn round and remark, ‘I say, 
who made you a fugle-man, master Billy ? 
can’t ye behave like a sodger afore the 
commander, eh?” Then from another 
squad, a stentorian roar would 

arise, with, ° I°ll not stand this, if I do, 
—— me; here’s this here -—— Murphy 
stickin’ a sword into my starn.” Then 
perhaps the middy would give the word 
° face,” in order to prepare for 
ing; but some turned right and 

some left, while others turned right round, 
and were faced by their opposite rank 
man. This confusion in a few minutes, 
however, would be rectified, and the word 
“ March” given. Off they went, some 
whistling a quick-step, and others imi- 
aie the sound of a drum with his voice, 
eeping time with the whistler, “‘ row 


and 

dididow, dididow, row dow, dow” —every 
sort of antic trick began immediately, 
Particularly treading on each others’ hee 
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I once saw a fellow suddenly jump out 
of the line of march, crying out, ** I be 
d— if Riley hasn’t spikes in his toes, an’ 
I won’t march afore him any longer,” 
and then coolly fell in at the rear. * Kee 
the step,” then was bandied about, wit 
a thousand similar expressions, slapping 
each other’s hats down upon their eyes, 
elbowing, jostling, and joking—away 
went to beat the bushes for Frenchmen ; 
and even when under the fire of both the 
hidden riflemen and the rampart guns, 
their jollity was unabated. One of these 
odd fellows was hit in the leg by a rifile- 
ball, which broke the bones, and he fell ; 
it was in a hot pursuit which he and 
a few others were en in after a 
couple of riflemen, who ventured a 
little too far from their position, when, 
seeing that he could follow no farther, he 
took off his tarry hat and flung it with all 
his might after them ; ** There, you Ha 
gars, I wish it was a long eighteen for 
your sakes.” The poor fellow was car- 
ried off by his comrades, and taken to the 
hospital, where he died. 

The Military Sketch Book. 


RUSSIAN COACHMEN. 


Tuts is the place to make mention of the 
Russian coachman, whose in. 
trepidity deserve to be recorded. Placed 
upon his seat, and driving four horses 
abreast, with cords for reins, which he 
holds in both hands, a Russian coachman 
seems to know not what danger is; and, 
so that the road be not altogether broken 
up, he dashes along at full gallop, makin 

but a very rare use of his ag whi 
hangs upon one of his arms, his voice 
being sufficient to urge forward his inde- 
fatigable steeds. During a stage, which 
is uently from twenty-five to thirty 
wersts, (more than eight French leagues, ) 
he never ceases for a moment speaking to 
his horses, which appear to understand 
him ; and less despotic with them than 
his lord is towards him, he never gives 
them an order or recommendation, with- 
out stating the motives. I made the ser- 
vant, who served us as interpreter, trans- 
late some of these perpetual monologues, 
which are seldom interrupted, and then 
only by a national song. The Russian 
coachman varies his discourse and the in- 
flexions of his voice according to the age, 
physical force, or moral qualities of each 
of his four horses—he addresses himself 
to the experience of the oldest, and points 
out to him the necessity of showing a 
good example to his comrades; he re- 
proaches with idleness one which has re- 
mained several days in the stable, and 
tells him that he should expiate this 
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shameful inactivity by renewed ardour ; 
he observes to the largest, that he must 
no doubt have too great a heart to allow 
himself to be surpassed by less vigorous 
horses; and he tells the youngest, that 
he is fortunate in being joined to steeds 
remarkable for the good service they have 
performed, and that he ought, by an ex- 
ertion of zeal, to show himself vorthy of 
so honourable an association. Such is 
the exact meaning of the conversation 
which the Russian coachman carries on 
with his horses; his words, sometimes 
kind and encouraging, and sometimes re- 
proachful, exercise a great influence on 
these intelligent animals; and when he 


is perfectly satisfied with them he rewards ” 


them by calling them his dittle pigeons, 
This is the most flattering mark of ap- 
probation that he can give them, the pi- 
geon being an object of love and admira- 
tion to the Russian people. The most 
affectionate care is taken of these birds, 
and to kill or eat them is considered a 
culpable action. The intrepidity of the 
Russian coachmen, and their contempt 
of danger, sometimes puts to a rude proof 
the cou of the travellers and the so- 
lidity of his carriage. To get over the 
ground as rapidly as possible, is consi- 
dered by them their first duty; driving at 
full stretch, they trouble themselves but 
little with what takes place behind them, 
all they care for being to arrive at the 
next stage. There is a story told of a 
Russian coachman driving up to the post- 
house with only one-half of the carriage; 
the other half, with the travellers, having 
been left a league behind in the middle of 
the road, the rapid rate at which he drove, 
and his incessant cries and singing, hav- 
ing prevented him from perceiving the 
accident. Full of confidence in their ad- 
dress, the Russian coachmen habitually 
neglect those precautions so often neces- 
sary in travelling, and yet it seldom hap- 
pens that they are at a loss to repair an 
pana Their ace sigue eg s turn 
ev ing to account. uick] 

peas beat branch into an te Ba a 
make a strong rope out of some shreds of 
beech bark. No matter how serious the 
accident may be of which you have to 
complain, the first word of the Russian 

t is, nitchevau, (it is nothing ; 

and he adds, nebos, (don’t be afreel 
In the villages, these men preserve for a 
tong time the ingenious character of child- 
hood ; everything furnishes them an oc- 
casion for sport. On arriving at the post- 
house, you see fifteen or twenty long- 
bearded peasants assembled before it, who 
leaving to chance to decide which of them 
shall ish horses and drive you to the 
next stage, take hold of the right trace, 
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aad then shifting their hands alternately, 
he whose hand “first attains the extremity 
of the cord, is the man fixed upon hy 
fortune, and he hastens amidst the noisy 
felicitations of his comrades to fulfil the 
task allotted tohim by chance. There is 
no country in the world where travelling 
is at the same time so cheap and so rapid, 
In the interior of the empire, the rate is 
five kopecks, (one sous,) a werst for each 
horse, which is about seven sous for each 
French post, (or five and a half miles.) 
The pour bone to the postilion is not a 
right, but depends upon the generosity of 
the traveller, who may be magnificent at 
a very. slender expense. By giving a 
piece of eighty kopecks, (sixteen sous,) 
‘or the whole stage, which is often from 
twenty-five to thirty wersts, you acquire 
a right to the most unlimited gratitude, 
the demonstrations of which are not spared 
by the postilion; and you have the plea- 
sure of hearing him holloa out as he ap. 
proaches the post-house, ‘“ Make haste, 
make haste, I bring you eagles,” Should 
the travellers be niggardly, the driver in. 
timates to his brethren of the whip that 
his fare consists of ravens. Who would 
refuse to pass for an eagle at so cheap s 
rate—Six Mois en Russie, par M. Ance- 
lot, translated for the Atlas. 


A LUNAR GUIDE.-POST. 


WE fell in with a Bushman and his wife, 
On questioning them about the probabi- 
lity of finding water in our route, the 
hunter, pointing to a storm of the 
heavens, told us, that if we rode bard, we 
should find water by the time the moon 
stood there. This indicated a distance of 
not less than fifty miles. Yet it was a 
consolation to know that we should find 
water even within that distance. Reward- 
ing our informant with a bit of tobacco, 
we pushed on with redoubled speed. 
Thomson’s Southern Africa. 


DYING CONSOLATION. 
Addressed to the Rev. Steven Morell. 


My beloved Friend.—I really know not 
in what manner to address you. From 
the intelligence of the last two days, I am 
distressed to gather that your illness 
threatens the most fatal result, and I am 
compelled to fear that the scenes of this 
world are fast closing upon you. Yoo 
will know how to pardon the selfishness 
of your friends, who cannot but grieve 
deeply at the a ension for their own 
loss ; although d 
this, their loss, ought not to be w 
against your eternal gain. 
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. But it is the thought of your nearness 
to the invisible world, which embarrasses 
me in my I feel an awe upon my 
mind, while I write to one who is now 
almost a spirit of light. It seems to ine, 
that this is an hour of converse with hea- 
ven. And as to my attempting to address 
to you those consolations which are so 
often needed in the prospect of dissolu- 
tion, it would be presumption. O my 
friend, how richly will you drink those 
consolations which we must be content to 
take sparingly in a cup of bitterness ! 
How fully will you know that unseen 
world, of which we can form so rude con- 
ee And how will you seg and 

that incarnate Saviour, whom we 
seeing not, love but so unworthily! This 
it is, I know, which cheers and animates 
your mind in your long affliction ; and 
this it is which gives an attraction and a 
loveliness even to the dark shadow of 
death. ‘I will fear no evil, because thou 
art with me.” For ever blessed be his 

s name, | see in your happy mind 
the fruit of his redemption, the fithful- 


ness of his promises. He has been your 
hope, and now your hope does not dis- 
ou. 


y 

feel deeply on account of your dear 
family, and the church over which God 
you, in such — and pro- 
happiness. But I hope that those 
who see your heaven, having its present 
commencement, will be enabled to give 
up their own wills, with submission, and 
say, “ Not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 
Ftrust that He who is a very present help 
in trouble, will comfort their minds, and 
strengthen them to believe and confess 
that “He doth all things well.” And 
the Church of God shall be fed by the 
[ m Shepherd and Bishop of Souls. 
ously tase has been constantly and anxi- 
remembered in prayer by your af- 

fectionate le. sb 


peop: ; 

And now, my beloved friend, thé time 
how draws near when we must part. [ 
have to thank you for much of sweet 
society and friendship. And whatsoever 
be the troubled destiny of my life, I shall 
look back with pleasure on the short 
course of our earthly intercourse, and shall 
look with joy to the time when 
we may hope to renew our intercourse in 
that world of light whose frontier you are 
now gaining before me. Meanwhile, my 

farewell —farewell—but not for 

ever! May the great God himself be 
you, when you pass through the 
waters. May his Spirit give you joy in 
and if-in the sabbath of the blessed 

A age think of a friend who once 
you as his own soul, think on him 

&$ one who does hope to be favoured 
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again to worship God in company with 
you, and with a beloved Parent, now in 
heaven. 

[ Mr. Morell was dead before the letter 
was received.|—From the Memoirs and 
Remains of John Brown Jefferson, Mi- 
nister of Altercliffe. — 


CHARACTER OF HINDOOS. 


I wave found a race, of gentle and tem- 
perate habits; with a natural talent and 
acuteness beyond the ordinary level of 
mankind, and with a thirst for general 
knowledge which even the renowned and 
inquisitive none a ewe have 
surpassed or equ judiced, in- 
deed, they yeti favour of their ancient 
superstitions ; nor should I think, to say 
the truth, more favourably of the charac- 
ter, or augur more happily of the eventual 
conversion and erance of any man 
or set of men, w: a light consideration 
could stir from their paternal creed, or 
who received the word of truth without 
cautious and patient inquiry. But I am 
yet to learn, that the idolatry which sur- 
rounds us is more enthralling-in its influ- 
ence on the human mind than those beau. 
tiful phantoms and honied sorceries which 
lurked beneath the laurels of Delos ani 
Daphne, and floated on the clouds of 
Olympus. I am not yet convinced, that 
the miserable of castes, and the 
consequences of breaking that bond 
are more grieveus to be endured by 
modern Indian than those ghastly and 
countless ae death which beset the 
path. of the in convert. And whe 
shall make me believe, that the same 
word of the Most High, which consigned 
to the moles and the bats the idols of 
Chaldee and Babylon, and dragged down 
the lying father of Gods and men from 
his own Capitol, and the battlements of 
his ‘ Eternal City,” must yet atrest its 
victorious wheels on the banks of the 
Indus or Ganges, and admit the trident 
of Siva to share, with the Cross, a divided 
empire 2—[ This testimony is peculiarly 
valuable.]— Bishop Heber's Charge to 
the Clergy of Calcutta. 


COWARDICE OF THE LION, — 


My friend, Diederik Muller, one of the 
most intrepid and successful lion-hunters 
in South Africa, mentioned to me the 
following incident :—He had been out 
alone hunting in the wilds, when he came 
suddenly upon a lion, which, instead of 
giving way, seemed disposed, from the 
angry attitude he assumed, to dispute 
with him the dominion of the desert. 
Diederik instantly alighted, and, confi. 
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dent of his u aim, levelled his 
mighty roer at the forehead of the lion, 
who was couched in the act:to spring, 
within fifteen paces of him; but at the 
moment the hunter fired, his horse, whose 
bridle was round his arm, started back, 
and caused him to =e i a bounded 
forward, but stopped within a few \ 
confronting Diederik, who stood dilenee. 
less, his gun discharged, and his horse 
running off. The man and the beast 
stood looking each other in the face, for a 
short space. At length the lion moved 
backward, as if to go away. Diederik 
began to load his gun. The lion looked 
over his shoulder, growled, and returned. 
Diederik stood still. The lion again 
moved cautiously off; and the boor _ 
ceeded to load, and ram down his bullet. 
The lion again looked back, and growled 
angrily; and this occurred repeatedly, 
until the animal got off to some distance, 
when he took fairly to his heels, and 
bounded away.— Thompson's Southern 
Africa. 





She Gatherer. 
“*Lam but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuill.”---Molton 


PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Two young theologians were ing 
very Aare. der ioontos of philoso. 
necessity ; and when the advocate 
for liberty was pressed very hard by his 
opponent, and had nothing more to say 
for his own side of the question, he at- 
tempted to put an end to the discussion, 
by exclaiming, “I tell you what; I 
never can be brought to admit the doc- 
trine of necessity, for it does away with 
all idea of virtue.” “ I our par. 
don,” replied the other, “ it no such 
thing ; what can be more common 

than to make a virtue of necessity." 


(For the Mirror. ) 
Tue following is a verbatim and lite- 
ratim copy of a letter, written by a 
knight of the thimble to one of his em- 
ployers :— 

Honour’d Sir—I have sent home the 
order according to your orders. and with 
regard to the misteak in master T—’s 
jacket, I am extreamly sorry that my 
talent should have been so beclouded as 
to make such a miserable specimen. but 
reson incu'cates that we’ are all infalable 
& that in our illeterate conserns we some- 
times fail. As for the delay the facs of 
the case is this, having completed a con- 
siderable order for a nobleman part was 
by some illegal measures remov’d and we 
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were under = awful necessity of 
comple’ the proceeding. as men fs 
at te tes difficult to be got we was 
inwolved in delemmer. Hoping that this 
error may not prove a criterian of intire 
prejudice but trusting to your future pa. 
tronage and favour I remain yours to 
command. 


Stk Witt1am Daws, archbishop of 
York, was very fond of a pun. His 
clergy dining with him, for the first time 
after he had lost his lady, he told them 
he feared they did not find things in so 
good oe as Te . be in the time 
ary; and, looking cxtremely 
vinleotil, added, with a deep sigh, “she 
was, indeed, Mare Pacificum!” A q@. 
rate, who pretty well knew what she hat 
been, called out, ‘ Aye, my lord, 
she was Aiare Mortuum first.” Sir ¥ 
liam gave him a living of £200. per a. 
num, within two months afterwards, | : 


te 


A REMARKABLE circumstance happened 
to Father Chrysostom, and he has be 
kind enough to relate it himself. . 
day, when he was preaching at 
the crowd was so great that the. ch 
could Poss contain all be auditors. r. 
very devout peasant, who was in. 
church-yard with his ass, thought, he 
could understand the sermon better if 
could see the _ gesticulations of 
mcg For this purpose he mounted 
Martin, and both of them al : 
stretched out their ears. The father h 
not yet finished his second point, | 
the worthy peasant smote his breast 
began to weep, Martin at the same ti 
braying in concert. ** Make that ass 
his tongue,” exclaimed a lusty man, ia 
i than that of the Stentor 
ia. The preacher, who 
that he was spoken of, exclaimed 
turn: * Turn out that insolent fellow 
* You see, Abbé,” says Favart, in com- 
menting on this anecdote, “ that there.ate 
people in the world who do themselves 
justice.” ! 


On the first night of Congreve’s Way 
the World, the audience hissed it ¥i 
lently. When the uproar was at 
height, Congreve walked on the stage, 
and addressed the audience. ‘ Is it your 
intention to damn this play ?” The or 
was, * Yes, yes! Off, off !"—*' 

tell you, this play of mine will be s liv. 
ing play, when yon .are all d 
damned ;” and he walked slowly off.:. ° 


=x 
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